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The real significance of Israel's prophetic literature is now, 
for the first time, becoming appreciated, because men are learn- 
ing to associate these great sermons with the his- 
The Historical torical events out of which and in connection with 
Biblical which they had their origin. It is agreed that 

Literature Isaiah's sermons are for the most part unintelligible 
unless they are arranged in a chronological order 
and studied as utterances adapted originally to particular situa- 
tions. In all these the historical element is sought out and its 
bearing considered. The existence of an historical element 
underlying the Hebrew legislation is not so universally conceded. 
The older view, according to which various laws of the Penta- 
teuch had their origin within a period of forty years before the 
death of Moses, practically ignores the historical element. The 
newer view, which assigns to Moses the essence of the legislation, 
allowing the several codes to have grown up during the succeed- 
ing centuries according to the needs of the people, recognizes 
the historical element. That the upholders of the later view are 
rapidly increasing in number is of course evident. But the 
same question presents itself, also, in connection with the Book 
of Psalms. So far as most of us are concerned, the Psalms have 
no history. We read them and find in them the expression of 
our heart's deepest thoughts, without a question as to their origin. 
How is it now ? Is there any connection between the Psalms 
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and the history of the people in the midst of whom they were 
first uttered ? Here was the life of the nation ; every century it 
exhibits great events and illustrious characters. Do these events 
appear in any way in the Psalms themselves ? Are there any 
psalms which describe in a concrete way certain historical events, 
whether individual or national, and which may therefore be 
called objectively historical ? ' Are there any psalms which are 
the outgrowth, and in this way the expression of an historical 
event ? 

This at once suggests another question : Is there, in addition 

to what is ordinarily called the historical, or as a part of it, an 

individual element in the Psalms ? Have we here 

The expressions of individual experience ? utterances 

Individual fa describe events in the life of the soul ? Has 

Element 

sin been committed, and is there in a psalm the 

description of its punishment and its forgiveness ? Has death 
approached, and is there in a psalm the expression of fear, or of 
resignation ? Did individuals of this nation Israel sometimes 
pour out their inmost thoughts in prayer or praise ; and did these 
thoughts, exhibiting, as perfectly as may be in words, the experi- 
ence of a soul, take form in order to serve other souls which 
were to pass through the same experiences, or to whom there 
had not been granted the ability thus to express in words the 
feelings of the heart ? Or are we to understand these experi- 
ences as national experiences, as representing the thought of the 
nation as a whole, rather than that of any one of the many 
individuals of which it was composed ? Did the writer, perhaps, 
personify the nation as an individual ? If the latter of the two 
views is adopted, it will be evident at a glance that the Psalms, 
thus described as national rather than as individual, must belong 
to an age in which the nation had been welded closely together, an 
age in which there was unity of thought and unity of aspiration. 
That this age did not precede the captivity is clear. If, then, 
the psalms to which reference has been made depict national 

1 Compare Psalms 106, 78. 

2 Compare Psalms 46, 76, 60, 65, 122. 
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rather than individual experience, certain limitations as to age 
will at once be fixed. Are there psalms which likewise are seen 
to be the expression, though not the description, of individual 
experiences? 1 Are there any psalms in which the individual 
speaks consciously as the representative of the nation ? 2 



The church, both Jewish and Christian, has recognized a 
large historical element in the Psalter, although this recognition 
has been, for the most part, theoretical, because the 
y interpretation of the Psalms has, for the most part, 

ignored the historical element. The church, like- 
wise, has laid great emphasis upon the individual element. The 
superscriptions, in assigning seventy-three of the one hundred 
and fifty psalms to David, plainly shows this tendency. The 
arguments urged by modern writers in favor of so large a num- 
ber of Davidic psalms have likewise an historical basis. There 
is urged (a) the character of the history of the preceding period, 
which includes the religious revival instituted by Samuel, the 
schools of the prophets, with their general prophetic activity, 
and clearly marked spiritual activity — all of which is historical; 

(b) the character of the history of David's own time, which was 
a time of struggle, of multiform experience and of aspiration ; 

(c) the frequent references to David as a musician and poet ; 

(d) the varied character of David himself, as shepherd, soldier, 
statesman, priest, prophet, king, friend, father and leader. This 
is seen also in the historical inscriptions which directly connect 
certain psalms with important historical events. Whatever 
opinion we may entertain as to the reliability of the superscrip- 
tions, they offer evidence of this conception, for if true they 
prove the historical element to have been large, and if untrue 
they at all eve'nts show the feelings of the people of the earliest 
times upon this question. The newer view minimizes both the 
historical and the individual elements ; the former, by declar- 
ing that few if any psalms were written before the time of the 

'Compare Psalms 3, 4, 7, 16, 23. 
'Compare Psalms 58, 59, 64, 140. 
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exile ; the latter, by laying undue emphasis upon the national as 
over against the individual element. 1 

The purpose and the result of the newer opinions are easily 
understood : 

1. The Psalms must be late if they are national. They are, 
moreover, both late and national because it is impossible to 
assume that the Psalms preceded the legislation, and the legis- 
lation itself is late. The development of literature demands the 
late origin. 

2. By one stroke of the pen David is removed from the 
pages of Hebrew lyric literature, and the tradition which so 
definitely and unanimously gives him the highest position among 
the poets of his nation is torn up by the roots. We see then 
that any opinion of the place of David in Israelitish literature 
turns upon the question : How many and what Psalms may be 
attributed to David ? 

We may safely maintain the existence of a large historical 

element in the Psalter. The fact that there are so few distinct 

references in the Psalms to historical events is explained partly 

on the ground of the lyric character of the Psalms, 

SoME which forbids the introduction of specific mention ; 

Ufa ^ona blf 

Conclusions partly because of the divine purpose that the Psalms 

were to be used for all time, and were therefore 

necessarily general in their expression ; and partly, also, because 

of the changes which have been made in the Psalms themselves 

as they have been transmitted to us by their various editors. We 

must also believe that the individual, as opposed to the national 

element, is strongly marked. There are certain national hymns, 

but they are not many. The individual experiences, without 

question, often represent the national ; but in a great majority 

of cases, as the evidence seems to show, the individual element 

prevailed. And while in prophecy events in national history 

'While Binney and Green understand that all or nearly all of the psalms 
assigned by tradition to David were written by him, Delitzsch recognizes only Psalms 
3-19; 22-24; 25, 28-30; 32, 34; 36-39; 41. Si. 52, 54. 56. 63; Ewald, Psalms 
3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19, 24, 29, 32, 101 and some fragments; Hitzig, only Psalms 3-19 
except 5, 6 and 14 ; Olshausen, Lengerke, Robinson Smith, Cheney, probably none. 
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more frequently form the basis of prophetic utterances, in 
psalmody events of individual experience are more commonly 
used. Herein consists the great distinction between prophecy 
and psalmody. The former is public, and for the nation at 
large ; the latter is private, and concerns the individual. We 
may agree that tradition has gone too far in assigning so many 
psalms to David. It is hardly probable that the religious lyric 
was limited thus so largely to a single period of Israel's history, 
and that so early a period. To be sure, David's times were just 
the kind of times for such lyric expression. But it will be 
remembered that Israel's later history furnished occasions equally 
as inciting and equally appropriate. Modern opinion has com- 
mitted a great error in denying to the times of David the pro- 
duction of any literature whatever. The truth lies halfway 
between. This leads us to the specific question : 



David's 
Actual 



What did David really contribute to the Psalter? Upon 
our answer to this question depends our estimate of 
his place in Israelitish history ; for however great 
Contribution he was as a king or statesman or warrior, if we 
believe even a half or a third that has been told 
us, he was greater as prophet and as psalmist. 

It is safe to assume with the majority of commentators that 
to David may be ascribed Psalms 11,7 in connection with his 
persecution by Saul ; Psalm 24 in connection with the removal 
of the ark; Psalm 18 in connection with his wars; Psalm 32 in 
connection with his sin with Bathsheba ; Psalms 3 and 4 in con- 
nection with Absalom's rebellion, and Psalms 18, 19, 29, which 
furnish a reflection of his early life, though written late. The 
evidence for this will be found in the most severe grammatical, 
rhetorical and historical tests, the details of which, however, can- 
not here be presented. The fact that the great majority of 
critics agree upon these particular psalms gives at least a degree of 
authority to the assignment. If it is asked whether others may 
safely be added to the list, we may establish a standard upon the 
basis of these ten and upon the basis of this standard answer the 
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question. For our purpose at this time the existence of even ten 
psalms which may be ascribed to David is sufficient, and to this 
position only the most radical critics will take exception. 



David's work as a musician had much to do with the Psalter 
itself. What had beforetime been in confusion is now organized- 
The idea of praise, though an old idea, makes, in 
David's Rela- ^is time, so great an advance upon anything that 
Psalter nac * De f° re existed as to mark distinctively a new 

era in the history of music, and, what is more, a 
new era in the worship of God. Above all things else David 
was a poet and born with poetic genius, but also a poet by early 
training and education. His formal education in the prophetic 
school was in this line, and his whole life contributed all that a life 
could contribute toward the natural bent of his mind. With 
the songs which he contributed no other songs in the Hebrew 
Psalter, or for that matter, in any psalter, will compare. The 
combined hymnology of all the ages does not equal them in 
spiritual force and power. Nowhere else do we meet that sturdy, 
vigorous, uplifting force, that clear, striking, penetrating influ- 
ence which is always to be found in these songs. David's rela- 
tion to the Psalter included more than his contributions to it- 
His work provided the foundation of the Psalter. This is true 
not only in the sense that his work constituted the beginning of 
psalmody, but also in that he founded a school of sacred poetry- 
David was likewise a model for those who followed him, and his 
songs models for all religious poetry. In the later centuries the 
sacred singers imitated his tone and spirit, while men who 
imbibed the glow and fervor of his poetry wrote and sang, 
unconsciously influenced by their familiarity with his produc- 
tions. So strong indeed was this influence that in later times 
many a song which seemed particularly strong and forcible was, 
for this very reason, assigned to David, its real author being 
unknown. David's work was an inspiration to later psalmody- 
No man with the poetic instinct ever read one of these songs who 
was not thereby elevated. David's life was an inspiration not 
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only to those about him, but as well to every Israelite born after 
his time. We must acknowledge that the Israelites of later 
periods read back into David's life and times much that did not 
belong there, much that was the possession only of a later age. 
It is, however, equally true that they read into the future — the 
far-distant future — much of David's life and times. Their prayer 
is for David, the second David ; their ideal is the David who 
shall sit on the throne of his great ancestor. The Messianic 
hope, the subject of the truest and best poetry, henceforth fastens 
itself to this ideal of David. In other words, our poet lives on 
and on, continually referred to, continually longed for, the 
inspiration of all who sang of the glories that were coming. 

It is not claimed that these few paragraphs present at all 
adequately the work of David. They have been written as a 
protest against that wholesale criticism which would practically 
blot the name of David from the sacred pages. What is here 
claimed may safely be said to rest upon a reasonably sure 
foundation of fact. Much more may be claimed, — may be con- 
fidently asserted, — but as has been said before, this is sufficient to 
vindicate the name and place of David in Israelitish history and 
literature. 



